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given, along with the decisions of the court, not only to indicate the 
grounds upon which able jurists were unable to concur in the views 
of their associates, and thus present both sides of the case, but 
also, if one may presume to assert as much, because the opinions of 
the minority are sometimes thought to be better law than are those 
of the majority. An instructive illustration of the, at least consider- 
able, weight to be given to dissenting opinions may be seen in such 
classical cases as the three leading legal-tender decisions, and likewise 
in one of the most recent decisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, the oleomargarine case of Plumley vs. Massachusetts, 
rendered December, 1894, sustaining a statute of Massachusetts which 
forbids the sale of oleomargarine colored in imitation of yellow but- 
ter, even though plainly stamped and sold for what it really is. 

One cannot but repeat that Professor Thayer has rendered an ines- 
timable service, not to his own profession alone, but to teachers of 
American history and government as well, in the publication of this 
work. That no pains have been spared to bring it down to date, it 
may be mentioned that the fourth part, which was in the book stores 
March 20, contains extended extracts from a decision of the United 
States Supreme Court of March 4. 

As these volumes are intended primarily for law schools, their size 
and price will prevent them from being introduced into college work ; 
we trust, therefore, that Professor Thayer will deem it worth while to 
make a selection from these cases, accompanied by notes and brief 
discussions, adapted for the use of college classes, so that students of 
American history may also get some accurate knowledge of American 
constitutional law. 

Charles F. A. Currier. 



Auguste Comte und seine Bedeutung fur die Entwicklung der Social- 

wissenschaft. Von Dr. H. Waentig. Staats- und social wissenschaft- 

liche Beitrage, herausgegeben von A. von Miaskowski. Vol. II, 

No. 1, Pp. 393. Leipzig : Duncker & Humblot, 1894. 

Germany begins later than other countries to concern itself with 

sociology. Hitherto this science has met with great distrust in the 

German universities, and Auguste Comte has been almost unknown. 

Only very recently, since Herbert Spencer aroused in Germany an 

interest in sociology, has the French founder of sociology been made 

the subject of scholarly investigation, in the present book which has 

been done with a thoroughness which makes complete amends for all 

past neglect on this point. The author gives us an exhaustive study 

of Comte such as no other European literature as yet possesses. The 
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book is, however, much more than a monograph on Comte ; it is at 
the same time a very conscientious examination of sociology as a 
science, and it will undoubtedly contribute much to the introduction 
of this study into Germany. 

After briefly sketching Comte's forerunners in France as well as in 
the rest of Europe, particularly Turgot and the German writers of 
the philosophy of history, the author describes Comte's character and 
general point of view. Then he gives us a detailed account of 
Comte's social teachings, and after this investigates the influence 
exerted by Comte's doctrines upon the principles of social science in 
France, England (together with America) and Germany. It was in 
England that Comte exercised the most pronounced influence ; there 
he found his greatest follower in Herbert Spencer. In conclusion the 
author examines critically, though with sympathetic appreciation, 
Comte's services to the social science of our century. 

In the course of his investigation, the author draws into the circle 
of his observation all the newer sociological literature of Europe and 
America, and thereby furnishes us with an introduction into the study 
of sociology, such as the German literature has never before possessed. 
In doing so, the writer has met a very perceptible want. 

The book forms one of the "Studies in Political and Social 
Science," edited by Professor von Miaskowski in Leipzig. This fact 
proves anew what was already sufficiently well known from the econ- 
omic writings of von Miaskowski, that this eminent economist takes 
by no means so repellant an attitude toward sociology as do the 
majority of his fellow economists in Germany. On the contrary, in 
his economic writings he has often allowed himself to be guided by 
sociological ideas ; and now by the publication of Waentig's book, he 
has done sociology a great service. 

Nay, indeed, it seems it is at the University of Leipzig that sociol- 
ogy, elsewhere sadly neglected, is experiencing a marked advance- 
ment. Another instructor of this iiniversity, Paul Barth, the author 
of an excellent book on the " Philosophy of History of Hegel and the 
Hegelians, ' ' in pursuing his historico-philosophical and sociological 
investigation, has published* a "Critique of the Fundamental Prin- 
ciples of Herbert Spencer's Sociology." If we add that Simmel, an 
instructor at the University of Berlin, has likewise published some 
sociological studies, we may venture the supposition that now in Ger- 
many the ban which rested upon sociology is lifted, and that a fortu- 
nate change of view in regard to this science will ensue. 

But as to what German diligence and German thoroughness can 

* In the Vierteljahrschrift fur Philosophic von Avenarius. 
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accomplish when they are directed to a definite intellectual field, 
brilliant proof is given by Waentig's work on Comte. 

Ludwig Gumplowicz. 
(Translated by Ellen C. Semple.) 

In view of the exhaustive criticism to which Comte has been sub- 
jected by Spencer, Cairds, Ward and others, the most interesting 
part of Waentig's book for the English reader is his critical exposition 
of the sociological literature of France, Germany, England and Amer- 
ica, in its relation to the social teachings of the Positive Philosophy. 
The author finds that in France the idealistic school, bearing as it 
-does the characteristic stamp of French thought, and the classical 
economists with their deductive method had little in common with 
Comte. He therefore met only faint appreciation at the hands of his 
countrymen till the rise of the new naturalistic or realistic school. 
The tendency of this school is not to be attributed exclusively to 
Comte's influence, especially as there are many elements in the 
realism of Comte which are antagonistic to the modern spirit ; still 
it would be quite as unfair to ignore the many points of agreement 
which unite Comte with the modern tendency, particularly as the 
evidences of his influence are not few nor indistinct. The author 
thinks thatTaine, as " the historian of environment," may be regarded 
as a follower of Comte. 

In contrast with the lukewarm reception accorded Comte's writings 
in France, in England their appearance was an epoch-making event. 
Those very elements in the Positive Philosophy which were antagonis- 
tic to French idealism, gained for Comte many adherents " among the 
followers of Bacon, with their eyes fixed upon the concrete, the real." 
Moreover, the progress of natural science in England through the work 
of Darwin and Wallace opened a way for him there ; and the increas- 
ing protests against the teachings of the classical school of economics 
could not fail to make an audience for a man who had always been 
openly hostile to that school. England needed to get its stimulus from 
without: the impulse aroused, "the modern development of social 
science in England has consisted chiefly in the extension and develop- 
ment of the social teachings of Comte." 

According to the author's view, sociology in America, also, has felt 
Comte's influence. Carey had much in common with him, though he 
rej ects the latter's historical method and substitutes the ' 'mathematical ' ' 
method, which brings him nearer to the Belgian Quetelet. " A warmer 
and abler advocate the new science has found in the person of F. H. 
Giddings, in whom many fundamental principles of Comte appear, 
but whose method of "psychological synthesis" is opposed to that 
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pursued by Comte. The work of Lester Ward, in the opinion of the 
author, is more unified and better rounded out than that of Comte 
and Spencer, ' ' the process of scientific crystallization having developed 
farther in him." Though he acknowledges his debt to his predecessors, 
and his work stands in close connection with theirs, it cannot be said 
to lose originality on that account. 

The author accounts for Comte's being so little known in Germany 
by the. fact of the aftinity between the social teachings of German 
scholars and of Comte, due to a similarity of method and point of 
view. The historical bent of the German mind began to manifest 
itself nearly synchronously with the positivism of Comte ; the results 
showed naturally many coincidences, which were the outcome of a 
chance independent parallel development To the Germans, there- 
fore, Comte did not represent a wholly new idea as he did to the 
English. Moreover, the strained political relations between France 
and Germany affected even intellectual intercourse between the two 
countries ; and the well-known French predilection for an abstract 
treatment of social questions may have deterred German readers from 
acquainting themselves with any French work on social science. 

Waentig's criticism of Comte as well as of the later sociologists is 
given on the basis of an almost exhaustive knowledge of the literature 
of the whole subject, and his opinions are marked by impartiality and 
keen discernment. 

Louisville, Ky. ElXEN C. SEMPLE. 



American Charities. By Amos G. Warner. Pp.430. Price, $1.75. 

New York and Boston. T. Y. Crowell & Co., 1894. 

This is the first comprehensive treatise on this subject which is at 
once scientific and popular. It is both in a high degree, not a com- 
promise between the two. The writer has rare qualifications for his 
work. To the most thorough collegiate and university training he 
has joined several years' practical experience in work of this kind, first 
in connection with the Charity Organization Society of Baltimore, and 
later as Superintendent of Charities for the District of Columbia. 
His keen observation and rare good sense have enabled him to profit 
to the utmost by these exceptional opportunities. It is probably an 
advantage also that he has now withdrawn from the work and can 
decide questions with disinterestedness from an academic chair, undis- 
turbed by the heat of controversy. 

Part I is "Introductory and Theoretical." After a brief chapter by 
way of historical introduction comes the discussion of the causes of 
poverty and the personal and social causes of individual degeneration. 
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